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conducted under a cooperative arrangement between a number 
of railroads and the University of Chicago, is in line with a grow- 
ing number of similar efforts in various parts of the country. 
Whether the more elaborate plan for a railway college, outlined by 
the editor in his address on railway education, will prove to be the 
best method for training future railway officials or not, it is certainly 
an experiment well worth making. It seems' probable, however, 
that a better adjustment of time assigned to apprenticeship work 
and to theroreticai instructions can, be worked out than exists 
either in the night school plan or in that of Mr. Dewsnup, who pro- 
poses that the students in his railway college shall devote about one- 
quarter of each year during the four years of the college course to 
practical work in the employ of some railroad. A more nearly equal 
distribution of time would seem desirable and in order to accomp- 
lish this an extension of the course to five or six years might be 
necessary. 

Carroll W. Doten. 

The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. Hendrick. (New 
York: McClure, Phillips and Company, 1907. Pp.296. $1.20 
net). 

The title is misleading. It should have been The Story of Life 
Insurance Scandals, Frauds, and Mismanagement, as illustrated 
by the " Big Three." With this understanding of its nature, fewer 
criticisms are necessary. 

In the first place the book is intensely partisan. The author has 
gathered his evidence to prove his thesis announced on page 3, 
namely, that since 1870 "the history of American life insurance 
has been one of progressive degeneration." He has therefore 
examined court records, reports of investigating committees, min- 
utes of rival companies, etc., for the express purpose of selecting 
evidence relating to fraudulent practices, extravagance and dis- 
honesty on the part of the managers of the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, and the Equitable Assurance Society. Unfortunately 
the evidence is abundant and in many cases unimpeachable. The 
author, however, gives an entirely erroneous impression by select 
ing the "Big Three" and devoting his attention entirely to these. 
As is well known many of the smaller companies have been equally 
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guilty and have escaped public condemnation only because their 
diminutive size has permitted their taking to the underbrush. 
Furthermore, by selecting those incidents only in the history of 
these companies where dishonest methods have been practiced by 
the managers and omitting all mention of those cases in which the 
management has been entirely honest, the author gives the impres- 
sion that these particular companies have been and are entirely 
untrustworthy. Such of course is not the case. 

In the second place Mr. Hendrick's attitude towards the deferred 
dividend policy and surplus is so biased as to warp his judgment 
upon all other matters. If a man takes an annual dividend policy, 
Mr. Hendrick asserts, again and again, then he gets just what he 
pays for; but if he takes a deferred dividend policy and dies before 
the end of the deferred dividend period he is cheated either for the 
benefit of the policyholders who outlive him or for the company. 
This is an extreme view. The fact is that deferred dividend insur- 
ance, provided the company is honestly managed, throws the cost 
of the business a little more heavily upon those who die during the 
deferred dividend period, and to that extent lightens the cost to 
those who outlive it. Since the latter are the ones who least need 
the benefits of insurance it may be possible that the deferred divi- 
dend plan is at least as equitable between the insured as insurance 
under the annual dividend policy. The real trouble with life insur- 
ance has been not the surplus or the deferred dividend, or the 
immense size of the larger companies, but the lack of an educated 
constituency, of proper governmental control and in some cases the 
lack of that high sense of trusteeship on the part of trustees and 
managers which the institution demands. For this condition 
legislatures, courts, and policyholders are partially responsible. 
If it should be found impossible to maintain a large surplus without 
its becoming the prey of dishonest men, the mutual savings bank 
system would have to be abandoned and commercial banks and 
business companies would be under the necessity of declaring all 
the annual earnings in dividends without regard to the wisdom of 
such a policy from the economic standpoint. If a bank or a manu- 
facturing concern can maintain a large surplus without its being 
squandered in extravagant management or fraudulent practices 
there is no fundamental reason why such a surplus cannot be main- 
tained by an insurance organization. 
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In the third place the book is full of statements of what are in 
form statements of historic fact for which the author in most cases 
offers no authority whatsoever. This method was to a certain 
extent excusable when the articles were printed in a popular maga- 
zine, but in the book form it is extremely unfortunate, to say the 
least. It will of course render the book of very little use to those 
who wish to be sure of their ground when they speak or write upon 
matters so important as those with which Mr. Hendrick is dealing. 

In spite of the faults and errors of Mr. Hendrick's book, and 

these are neither few nor far between, it is evident that the author 

is an ardent advocate of fair play and a high standard of honor in 

the business world. Moreover, he himself realizes that neither law 

nor public disapproval can accomplish much so long as the officers 

in charge are men actuated by low moral standards. ' ' There can 

be no complete reform," he states (p. 295), "whatever laws are 

passed, so long as the men who enforce them are untrustworthy." 

The book has no index. „, TT „ 

Maurice H. Robinson. 

University of Illinois. 

Trade and Currency in Early Oregon, A Study in the Commercial 
History of the Pacific Northwest. Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. By James 
Henry Gilbert, Instructor in Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1907. Pp.122. $1). 

This dissertation gives a careful and scientific account of the sub- 
jects indicated, from 1785 to 1865. Owing to the isolation of the 
country, business development had to wait upon the growth of a 
medium of exchange in the territory itself, so the author's interest 
is centered upon currency usage as influencing and determining 
trade relations. 

Mr. Gilbert is a native of California, took his A.B. at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and had some practical experience in banking before 
coming east for his Ph.D. He is, therefore, well able to approach 
his subject as a problem in community life, and is little burdened 
with theoretical certainties. He also had exceptional advantages 
in acquaintance with men active in the latter part of the period 
covered, and in access to purely local material. These sources are 



